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INTRODUCTION. 


Ar the commencement of a new 
year, it may be useful to advert to 
the progress the System has made 
during that which has just departed. 
If we cannot announce the com- 
lete success of any experiment, we 
ve ample cause for rejoicing in 
the spread of the knowledge of the 
true principles of social union. 
That many of the early experi- 
ments should exhibit imperfect ex- 
amples of the state of society con- 
templated, and that others should 
have required material alterations, 
was naturally to be expected. In 
the incipiency of practice, in all the 
sciences where complicated pro- 
cesses were necessary to produce a 
given result, success has been of 
slow and doubtful attainment. It 
was not therefore to be expected, 
that a science requiring the aid of 
large numbers of well instructed 
and benevolent individuals, in pos- 
session of adequate means to reduce 
it to practice, should form an ex- 
ception, and more especially in 
those instances where we _ have 
witnessed a deficiency either in the 
pecuniary resources, or in the essen- 
tial qualifications of the members. 
There is however one source of 
peculiar gratification even in the 
dissolution of every community that 
has separated, and it is this: ‘That 
in no one instance have we heard 
of a single individua’ who has de- 
parted, without an undiminished 
confidence in the truth of the prin- 
ciples; they have seen that any 
temporary suspension of their pro- 
ceedings has arisen from inadequacy 
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of knowledge or of means, and not 
from any imperfection in the theory. 
In some parts of the country and 
in America, premature attempts 
have been made by our friends to 
reach the promised land ; but they 
soon found that they had com- 
menced the journey without due 
preparation : yet so tenacious is the 
principle of co-operation, and so 
powerful the conviction of its truth, 
that communities have been dis- 
solved solely for the purpose of re- 
assembling under more favourable 
auspices: and so far from local or 
unforeseen difficulties having abated 
the ardour of the members, they 
appear to have inspired them with 
renovated zeal, and an invincible 
perseverance. 

We would not however be under- 
stood as wishing to urge others on 
to any premature commencement 
of associations ; for by such means 
they may relinquish their avocations 
in existing society, without secur- 
ing to themselves provision in a 
better, and thus involve their fa- 
milies in distress. The object prin- 
cipally to be desired, is a more wide 
diffusion of the knowledge of the 
principles, and in. the prosecution 
of this measure we earnestly intreat 
the zealous assistance of our friends, 
Some members of the London So- 
ciety haye proposed to deliver lec- 
tures chiefly on the Moral Benefits 
of Co-operation, upon Sunday even- 
ings, at the Mechanics’ Institution 
or some other suitable building. It 
has been suggested that on each 
night a practical sermon from some 
of the most eminent divines should 
be read, and. followed by a lecture, 
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tending to show how much the pre- 
sent constitution ofsociety is opposed 
to the observance of the most ad- 
mirable precepts, and the corre- 
spondence of the proposed arrange- 
ments, with all that is excellent in 
moral and intellectual instruction. 
It could also be shown that the 
ceconomy of time under a better 
system would afford leisure for the 
investigation of those religious doc- 
trines in which individuals had been 
educated. The lecture might be 
followed by vocal and instrumental 
music ; and for this purpose an ode 
expressive of the exultation of 
mankind, upon the discovery of the 
true principles of society, should be 
composed. These’ measures are 
‘only in contemplation, and are now 
mentioned in order that we may 
have the benefit of the suggestions 
ofsuch of ‘our readers as may be 
inclined to point out any other mode 
‘of disseminating truth; for no 
means should be neglected that can 
afford.the slightest. prospect of ex- 
citing attention, and which’ is all 
that is necessary to realize the most 
exhilarating anticipations. | 
1 When our Journals are detailing 
a frightful catalogue ‘of distress and 
crime, and our prisons are. filled 
with the vietims of a bad system,— 
the least reflection is sufficient to 
awaken the sympathy even of those 
who deem these things inevitable; — 
how much more ‘must others be 
prompted not only to commiserate 
but to active exertion, who are well 
uainted with the remediable 
causes. Let them endeavour then 
by the most. strenuous. efforts to 
idge the term of huntan misery, 
recollecting that the diminution of 
erime, with all the more: afflicting 
aberrations of the human mind, will 
depend mainly upon. those who, pos- 
sessing the most useful knowledge, 
are under an imperative. obligation 
to: impart it. ' But it is unnecessary 
to'remind them‘of the accumulating 
evils‘ they may be instrumental in 
removing, and the substantial good 


they will effect in the discharge of 
this important duty,—a duty which 
in a peculiar manner carries with it 
its “‘ own exceeding great reward,” 
making “their ways the ways of 
pleasantness ;'’ and although they 
should not live to behold the frui- 
tion of their hopes, will still yield a 
heartfelt gratification in having en- 
deavoured to promote the happiness 
of their species. M. 





BRIGHTON CO-OPERATION. 


Brighton, Nov. 29, 1827. 
I cANNor express much satisfaction 
at the state of our charities here : 
I am more dissatisfied every day 
with our attempts to benefit man- 
kind. I will take the liberty of ex- 
plaining this. When we attempt 
to do good, we have in view more 
particularly the largest and lowest 
class of our fellow.creatures. The 
first obvious exercise of good-will 
towards them, isto feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked: but. we soon 
see the inefficacy of this; and even 
that immediate good is distant evil. 
The next object is to improve their 
moral and religious state ; and either 
from the ill success of our attempts 
at this, or by being convinced of a 
connection between the two, we at 
length look totheir intellectual state. 
This last appears to me to be the 
grand agent of the whole: it in- 
cludes the others. If the poor are 
by situation below intellectual im- 
provement, they will remain im- 
moral, irreligious, and in want. 
There are three facts particularly 
serious, which have only lately been 
brought to light, viz :—1. The gra- 
dual diminution of wages, 2.—The 
increase of pauperism.. 3.—The in- 
crease: of crime. Wages are only 
one-third of .what they were 500 
ears’ ago. Population has been 
increasing during the last twenty 
years at the rate of 30 per cent. 
Crime, at the rate of 500 per cent. ! 
This is a mournful and alarming 
state of things. 
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As the law has rendered pauper- 
ism ‘permanent, while ‘there are 
applicants, the only remedy which 
the political ceeconomist looks to, is, 
that the progress of knowledge will 
make the poor and pauper more 
prudent, and by diminishing mar- 
riages, reduce population to the 
MERCANTILE demand for it. 


Knowledge is now so easily ac- fi 


quired, by improved facilities of 
books and methods, that it would 
spread very rapidly if we were in 
earnest about it. Our little boy is 
52 years old, and] am convinced 
from experience in teaching him, as 
well as from other observation, that 
by the age of ten, the essence of 
all our knowledge might be taught. 
The poor might therefore, before 
the age of labour, acquire knowledge 
to a great extent, if instructed. 
Whether knowledge would operate’ 
upon their habits, as supposed, I 
will not decide. I suppose it must 
act favourably, though to what ex- 
tent I need not, as I cannot, say. I 
imagineit to be self-evident, that ig- 
norant people cannot be made re- 
flecting, prudent, self-denying, pro- 
vident. But now for the obstacle, 
viz. the prejudice apparently in- 
creasing among’ the other classes, 
meluding middling ‘as well us high, 
that the progress of knowledge is the 
gteatest evil that can happen to the 
world. This prejudice-is so strong, 
that it both opposes the progress by 
refusal to assist, and throws odium 
upon its advocates. Ourschools, me- 
chanics’ institutions, &c. languish. » 
As I have drawn myself into an 
essay, and. presume that you will 
pardon me, I will:proceed. 
- It is not merely the increase of 
population that oppresses the poor, 
(for were their numbers stationary 
they would still be too numerous,) 
it is also the vast increase of ma- 
chinery which supersedes labour. Ca- 
pital, inventions, and machinery, 
enable the capitalist to say to the 
labourer, “ I am very sorry, but I 
don’t want you any longer.” Nor 
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are the poor in want from: famine; 
but from not being able to make out 
a claim, in consequence of what the 
capitalist can say. There is plenty 
of cloth, but the poor having no em- 
ployment, have no money¢o buy-it 
—no claim for it. The weaver’ has 
made so much more cloth than the 
master wants, that he can no longer 
nd a claim for any part of the cloth 
he himself has made. This is the 
case throughout all productions, | 

These ideas are not new, but I 
have only been convinced of them 
of late. What then is to be done? 
Is there any hope for the poor ? In 
spite of obstacles and prejudices, I 
believe still that the: progress’ of 
knowledge is omnipotent, and that 
in time it will in its own’ way ame- 
liorate the state of the poor; but 
that time appears far distant. . 

The progress of knowledge has, 
however, already given rise to a new 
hint, which some are already acting 
upon ; I mean Co-operation : it is 
to introduce this subject that I have 
ventured thus far. Co-operation is 
equality of labour and of property. 

There is «a society ‘at Brighten, 
established a few months ago, : It 
is at present only a trading associa- 
tion, with a view to a community. 
The object is to ‘accumulate a capi- 
tal by weekly contributions : to em: 
ploy those contributions in’ buying 
at wholesale prices; and retailing it 
to the society, leaving the profit in 
the hands of the society. The num- 
ber. of. members is now 200, with 
further applications. They will by 
degrees work for and among one 
another, giving the fund the profit. 

When they. can afford ‘it,: which 
they expect to bein about a year; 
they will hire a ‘farm with a :pur- 
chasing clause, locate themselves; 
and live in ‘community. © While 
they continue here, they will co- 

rate as far’as they can. They 
are looking out for a schoolmaster, 
to educate all their children to- 
gether. As'soon as the’ children 


are old enough, they will be taught 
B2 
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various works of industry, for the 
benefit of themselves and the com- 
munity. 

Now it is evident, that it will be 
the pirgcr INTEREST? of these peo- 
ple to cagry EDUCATION, USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE, and inpustTRY, to the 
highest pitch of perfection. Of these 
communities I confess I have some 
hope, though they will have to 
struggle against many difficulties. 

The general objection against a 
community is, that it is impossible 
for men to prefer the public interest 
to their private interest. The an- 
swer to which is :—Ist. That many 
communities have existed, and do 
now exist, viz. the Moravians, in the 
South of Africa; the Shakers, in 
America ; the Jesuits, in Paraguay ; 
besides the partial application of the 
principle in all the societies of life. 
But'a second answer is, That self-in- 
terest is at the bottom of this pub- 
lic interest ; for if the labourers are 
growing poorer and poorer every 
day, and areconvinced they must end 
in aworkhouse, they have the strong- 
est of all motives,—self-interest, for 
co-operating together to prevent it. 

I could not help laying these views 
before your philanthropy. A very 
important question then follows :— 
If a community is possible,—if the 
progress of knowledge has qualified 
men for living in one,—is it not the 
most Christian of all societies ? Its 
principles are purely so ; for its 
essence is, “ Do to others as you 
would they should do to you.”’ This 
principle is the basis of co-operation: 
it must be acknowledged before co- 
operation can begin ; and the mo- 
ment it is deserted, co-operation 
ceases. A man must see this prin- 
ciple before he can begin to co-ope- 
rate ; and having begun, every fresh 
experience shows him that it must 
constantly be kept in view. The 
co-operator in working for his 
neighbour, is working for himself. 
Whether he aims at benefiting him- 
self or his neighbour, the end is the 
same, viz, his own prosperity. If he 


has health, his happiness will consist 
in works of labour and Christian 
love. If he is ill, he will experience 
no anxiety ; for all his wants will be 
supplied, and his family supported. 
When age or accident-brings him to 
the bed of death, he will look back 
with joy at the community which 
will educate and protect his children, 
and solace his widow: and he will 
look forward with sublime rapture 
and emotions to that Heavenly 
Community of perfected Spirits, who 
shall have God for their Father, and 
Christ for their everlasting Com- 
panion and Friend. 





PROSPECTUS OF THE INTENDED 
PENNSYLVANIAN CO-OPERA- 
TIVE COMMUNITY. 


Divine authority has said to man, 
‘In the sweatof thy brow shalt thou 
eat thy bread.” In conformity with 
this decree of Omnipotence, we find 
that all those productions necessary 
for the support, the comfort, and the 
enjoyment of human life are effected 
or procured by labour. In all com- 
munities man must depend on labour 
or industry ; and although in some 
instances a few of the privileged 
classes are exempted, yet this must 
be the occupation of the greater por- 
tion of mankind. 

As then labour is the natural con- 
dition on which production is granted 
to man, so is production the natural 
price or reward of labour. When 
the Almighty decreed that man 
should depend on labour, he fur- 
nished him not only with a personal 
capacity of performing it, but also 
with means in nature upon which 
this capacity was destined to operate. 
He indeed gratuitously furnished 
him with every thing necessary to 
obtain the supply of all the reason- 
able wants which his nature knows. 

But in the existing state of things, 
every one dependent on personal 
abilities and exertion must have ex- 
perienced the difficulty in this coun- 
try of bringing these qualities into 
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\ Operation, and the still greater diffi- 
culty of obtaining in exchange for 
them any adequate compensation, 
ori of procuring by their means a 
provision for oldage, or for the wants 
of a rising family. 

Is this state of things natural or 
artificial ? Has God ordained it ; or 
does man pervert His ordinances ? 
If it be a natural state, it must be 
generally and peremptorily binding. 
If it be the result of human artifice, 
it may be avoided by human wisdom : 
that it is artificial is however ap- 
parent. Every intelligent mind must 
have perceived that those difficulties 
are attributable partially to the par- 
ticular circumstances of the country, 
but principally to the want of access 
to the land, and to the original 
means of giving motion to industry ; 
in fact, to the particular structure of 
the present system of society; a 
system into which it becomes highly 
necessary to inquire. 

The fundamental principle of the 
present system of society is Mo- 
nopoly, the monopoly of the land. 
This carries with it all the means of 
setting industry in motion, all the 
means of creating wealth, and all 
the means of supporting life; this 
is entirely divided among a few, to 
the deprivation of the many. 

The matter of which- Nature -is 
composed, the whole of which is 
commanded by the possession of the 
land, is that subject upon which hu- 
man industry is intended to operate ; 
it is the means furnished by God to 
man which, applied to its proper 
use, is to enable him to provide for 
himself all things necessary for the 
support of his mortal frame. But 
they who have thus obtained pos- 
session of it, use it not fer this end ; 
“they.labour not, neither do they 
spin.” The object for which they 
possess themselves of it is to hold a 
complete control over all the means 
of supporting human existence, over 
the whole power of production, over 
all human industry ; not to promote 
these objects, but to control them 


within such channels as shall flow 
into their own possession, or alto- 
gether to prevent their flowing. 
Hence this is a preventive, not a 
productive system. 

The reverse side of the picture is 
Exclusion; and the community are 
thus divided into two classes: the 
excluders, who are the monopolists, 
who have possessed themselves of 
the roots of all wealth, and of the 
necessaries of life ; and the excluded, 
who constitute the bulk of the 
people, and are deprived of them. 
Exclusion then is the second prin- 
ciple in the system. 

But as the possessions of the mo- 
nopolists consist merely of Nature 
itself, as they have never been called 
forth by human industry, and conse- 
quently can have no natural cast; so 
neither will value attach to them, ex- 
cept by the possession of privileges, 
and by a particular management, 
which can only be effected by combi- 
nation among themselves as a party. 
Combination therefore, not the com- 
bination of man for his general good, 
but the combination of a few against 
the interest of the many, is the third 
great principle in the present system. 
Monopolists adopt this, and their 
power at once becomes irresistible. 

In this state of things, any ex- 
tensive human power of production 
in the excluded is of no avail to 
themselves. All the means of setting 
that power of production in action 
are in the hands of the monopolists, 
and will be dealt out in such manner, 
and in such manner only, as best 
suits their individual interests, as 
opposed to those of all other parts 
of the community. Thus all the 
natural, all the spontaneous means 
of supporting human existence are 
confined in the hands of a very few 
individuals, whose interests lie in 
the poverty of the other parts of the 
community, and whose power of 
making them poor is as absolute as 
any regularly organized human 
power can be rendered. 

Among the excluded, the means 
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of supporting human existence are 
thus reduced to two general kinds : 
The first is that of cultivating the 
lands of the monopolizer, of raising 
his produce and creating his income ; 
the secund is that of producing some 
article of comfort, of enjoyment, of 
elegance or of luxury, for the pos- 
session of which the monopolist will 
in exchange be tempted to give 
some of his superfluous wealth. 
. Of the first of these classes, the 
principal number is included in 
what we call Agriculturists ; and of 
the second, in Manufacturers and 
Servants. The very formidable power 
which the monopolist holds over the 
rest of the community, enables him 
ta dictate the terms on which his 
lands shall be ‘held ; and the share 
ef the industrious man his tenant 
is sure to be the least that will 
enable him to maiutain that position 
in ‘which his landlord chooses he 
shall appear ; and that of those who 
labour under him, will be the least 
that is sufficient for the support of 
human life: The share of these last 
will be a beginning to the artificial 
or monied price of human labour. 
.’ But as the labour of a few, applied 
to agriculture, will furnish food for 
many, at least in the proportion of 
twenty to one, it follows that a small 
t only of a community can thus 
be furnished with agricultural em- 
ployment, as the means of acquiring 
the necessaries of life. The great 
body must be dependent on the 
demand for manufactured goods : 
the makers and venders of these 
articles being many, and in want 
of the first necessaries of life, must 
be ‘forced to sell. The buyers of 
them being very few, and possessed 
of every necessary, can hold out 
without them for any length of 
time. 

Hence comes Competition, the 
fourth great principle in the present 
systém : in this case, a competition 

exchangers which of them 
shall sell dearest and buy cheapest ; 
and a competition among manufac- 





turers for the preferable supply of 
the market. 

But thereis another circumstance, 
of a general nature, which renders 
this competition more ferocious and 
more desperate. The productive 
power of labour is capable of calling 
forth a much greater quantity of 
commodity than is equal to the mo- 
derate supply of human life. But as 
the rapacity of the landholder will 
demand a full quantity of labour in 
exchange for a very moderate share 
of food, produced by at the most 
one-twentieth part of that quantity 
of labour ; as this gives a first arti- 
ficial price to labour, an example 
that will be followed by others, and 
as the consumption of the industrious 
classes, which constitute nearly the 
whole bulk of the community, is 
thus almost entirely confined to 
simple articles of food,—it follows 
that the powers of production and 
the consequent right and capacity 
of consuming, though naturally and 
evidently commensurate with each 
other, become deranged, production 
necessarily accumulates ; while the 
power of consumption, or, what is 
the same thing, the capacity of pur- 
chasing lags far behind, or else the 
consumption is supplied before half 
the productive power of the people 
can be brought into employment ; 
before half the people can be fur- 
nished with that labour which is to 
give them a title to participate in 
the produce. The excluded, thus 
deprived of all means of setting their 
labour in motion for the supply of 
their own wants, and too numerous 
to be employed by the expenditure 
of that.portion of wealth which the 
confined system of the monopolist 
allows to be brought into existence, 
are driven to compete with each 
other for preference in what is to be 
expended. They endeavour to cir- 
cumvent, to outwit, to anticipate, to 
subvert, to disable, orin any way to 
prevent each other in obtaining it: 
jealousy, opposition, ill-will, hatred, 
all the adverse, all the counteracting, 
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‘all the angry passions, are called 


into action; all the better qualities 
of our nature are stifled. 

The basis and superstructure of 
the present system consist, then, of 
these four principles :—Monopoly, 


Exclusion, Combination, and Com- 


petition. Monopoly is its first prin- 
ciple; Exclusion follows as a 
necessary consequence ; Combina- 
tion is the means which the mono- 
polists employ to give value to 
posesssions which have no natural 
cost ; Competition is the extremity 
to which the excluded are naturally 
driven by monopoly. 

In reviewing this social structure, 
the origin of Monopoly is too fre- 
quently forgotten; its foundation 
therefore is unquestioned. Exclusion 
is become so general, as to be mis- 
taken fora natural state. The work 
of Combination is carried on quietly 
and securely ; very few appreciate 
its operation or its consequences. 
Competition only is the principle 
apparent in the busy multitude : 
this occupies the attention of the 
great bulk ; it gives a character to 
the whole ; it spreads its contagion 
through all the body; every,one 
participates in it ; it assumes a shape 
and size by which the others are 
almost obscured, and itself seems to 
be the universal principle. 


In the general pursuit thus esta- 


blished, every one seeks his indi- 
vidual interest, and endeavours to 
acquire as much wealth as possible 
for his own exclusive benefit. and 
that of his family. But as all are 
pursuing the same end, by similar 
means, and by the circumstances of 
society are compelled to contend 
against each other for the same 
market, (a market much too small 
for their productions,) the efforts. of 
mankind necessarily counteract each 
other, and life is rendered a continual 
Struggle. The discoveries and im- 


provements of science, and the 
energies of human. nature, are 
consequently not merely . wasted, 
but become to a great extent highly 
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injurious in their operations: vast 
inequalities of condition are pro- 
duced. A few realize immense 
fortunes, by which they are enabled 
to revel in- luxury, and to gratify 
every extravagant desire ; while the 
greater part of mankind are reduced 
to a state of poverty, and of unceas- 
ing, ill-requited toil : and many, very 
many are driven to absolute want, 
compelled to have recourse to.crime, 
or to die the death of starvation. 

It is not sufficient for individuals, 
earning by their industry a comfort- 
able maintenance, and possessing 
even a decent income, to assert, that 
they are not likely to be affected by 
these vicissitudes ; such language is 
delusive. Neither present health, 
strength nor capacity, neither re- 
spectable birth, education, good 
character, good principle, nor the 
most exalted virtue, is a sufficient 
protection from the calamities of 
the system. Thousands possessed of 
these advantages, whose prospects 
in early life have been flattering in 
the extreme, have in the evening of 
their days dropped into penury. 
Scarcely a family of opulence but 
have their distressed. relations; 
scarcely a generation, passes through 
life without meeting with the most 
severe vicissitudes. No family caa 
be reared, but.some of its members 
must be expected to descend inte 
poverty, even when beginning life 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances ; and if beginning otherwise, 
it is seldom that an individual among 
them will be free from distress... |, 

The departure from the natural 
principle of man’s social rights and 
obligations has introduced all the 
contention and opposition in the 
attainment of individual property 
which we witness in the world, «It 
is the source of all the jealousy and 
disappointment, all the tyranny and 
slavery, and all the general misery 
which exists,as long as the principles 
of Monopoly, of Exclusion, of Com 
bination, and of Competition form 
the social fabric: so long as these 
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evils exist, so long will they continue 
to increase. It is only by the for- 
mation of societies in which they 
shall be amalgamated into one com- 
mon object, in which they shall be 
sunk into one general interest, that 
a proper state of social order can be 
produced. 

We, therefore, the institutors of 
this Society, are desirous of reverting 
to the first principle of our nature, 
that of the equality of mankind as 
to social rights and obligations ; and 
we conceive that a society formed 
upon this basis, must, as consistent 
with nature, be productive of uni- 
versal satisfaction and happiness. 
We consequently resolve to hold 
our property in communion, as far 
as may be just and proper, in regard 
to our previous circumstances in 
ancient pulitical society. 

We have observed that man is 
powerful in action, and efficient in 
production, in proportion as he acts 
co-operatively, or in unison with his 
fellow men. Co-operative or united 
industry, as distinguished from in- 
dividual or isolated exertion, and 
liberated from’ the counteracting 
effects of competition, is therefore 
the principle upon which we pro- 
pose to realize our object ; that of 

iving existence to a community in 
which all the wants, and all the 
enjoyments of our nature shall be 
equally supplied. Social or united 
industry is the principle upon which 
we purpose to proceed ; confident 
of finding as its result the most am- 
ple portion of satisfaction, good-will, 
and general content. 

Contemplating man as a social 
being, we consider that none of his 
interests or pursuits should be in- 
dividual, but that his principle of 
action should ever be consonant 
with his nature. We feel convinced 
that ‘the individual and the social 
intérests of men never should have 
been separated, as they are in the 


world at large, being in nature and 


propray the same.’ We therefore 
to promote them as insepara- 


ble, upon the principle of mutual 
co-operation, and are desirous of 
being understood as no further with- 
drawing ourselves from the world 
than may be necessary to realize our 
object. 

By a persevering observance of 
the following Rules, it may with 
confidence be predicted that this 
Society, securely established within 
the ample and fostering bosom of 
the United States, will soon find 
itself in the possession of the neces- 
saries, and gradually of all the com- 
forts and conveniences of life. | Its 
members will thus obtain, as citizens 
of the most enlightened political 
Society under heaven, that social as 
well as individual estimation which 
industry and knowledge, united with 
morality and virtue, necessarily 
command ; and, as far as the fol- 
lowing compact is founded on the 
sacred principle of the equality of 
human rights and obligations, it is 
believed that it is equally worthy 
of the acceptance of the philosopher 
and of the consistent Christian. 

To secure these advantages, to fix 
them on an independent and per- 
manent basis, as well as to escape 
the very formidable evils before enu- 
merated, a few gentlemen intend 
purchasing an eligible situation in 
the State of Pennsylvania, for the 
establishment of an agricultural and 
manufacturing society, and to locate 
a portion of its members on the land, 
early in the ensuing spring. 

As the establishment of a new 
system of society must be effected 
principally by the adoption of pro- 
ductive industry, and as, by the re- 
gulations of society in its present 
form, many persons have, by being 
long accustomed to different habits, 
become unfitted for some of those 
kinds of industry which must of ne- 
cessity be introduced,—it is deter- 
mined that for the present it shall 
be allowable for any gentleman to 
introduce a steady and approved 
man capable of such industry, en- 
tering him as a member of the So- 
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ciety, becoming accountable for the 
performance uf the pecuniary con- 
ditions and other duties which by 
this Society will be required of him, 
and reserving to himself that sur- 
plus-portion of the produce of his 
labour, which, by the separate 
agreement between the two, may 
become due tohim. It should bea 
covenant of this agreement, that the 
labouring man should, after a certain 
lapse of time, become a free member 
of the Society. 

References for character, &c. will 
be required and given. 

It is computed, that the smallest 
sum necessary for every family em- 
barking in this Society, will be 25/. 
exclusive of traveliing expenses. 
American legal interest of six per 
cent will be allowed on all capital 
invested over and above the sum 
of entrance. [Communications re- 
lative to the above, may be addressed 
post paid, (to B. H., 36) Red Lion 
Square, London. | 





Rules and Regulations for an Inde- 
pendent Society or Co-operative 
Community, to be formed on its 
oun Land, in the United States of 
North America: subject to such 
alterations as a majority of the 
members may determine upon. 


It is proposed, 

Ist. That the Society shall consist of 
persons of good character, who 
agree to unite their labour and 
shill, or to co-operate in the pro- 
duction and equal enjoyment of 
the necessaries and comforts of 
life, and to secure the same to 
their children, together with the 
best education that the Society 
can give them. 

2nd. That at the commencement of 
this Society, it shall consist of 
from 20 to 40 families, exclusively 
of single members. 

3rd. That the capital to be intro- 
duced by every adult male mem- 
ber be not less when arrived at the 
settlement than 251, ; and that the 
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wives and children of members be 
admitted into the Society by the 
above sum being paid into the 
Society's funds by each member. 

4th. That-the whole of the property 
of the Society do consist of shares, 
and that a share be equal to the 
entrance money of a member, 
viz. 251. 

5th. That the surplus-capital of the 
Society in money, after the pur- 
chase of the land, the expenses of 
the first clearing, fencing, and 
building, tle purchase of live 
stock, implements, &c., be vested 
in the United States Bank at 
Philadelphia, in the names of all 
the members. 

6th. That the afiairs of the Society 
be conducted by a Committee or 
Board of Management of all its 
male members above the age of 
25 years, in rotation, which Com- 
mittee or Board of Management 
shall be chosen monthly, quarterly, 
or half-yearly, and to consist of 

members. 

7th. That regular and correct ac- 
counts be kept of the Society's 
property, and ofall its transactions 
both internal and external ; that 
a secretary and accountant be 
elected from amongst the mem- 
bers, and that the books of ac- 
counts, &c., be always kept open 
for the inspection of the members. 

8th. That all the male members 
shall, after settling upon the land, 
follow that employment or calling, 
agricultural, building, manufac- 
turing, or otherwise, which the 
Committee of Management may 
from time to time recommend for 
the good of all. That agriculture 
be the chief and leading employ- 
ment of tne Society, combined 
with the most necessary and useful 
trades ; and that each member do 
upon entering the Society, make 
a declaration of the trade or calling 
which he may desire to pursue. 

9th. That every male member do 
learn to practise some one usefu 
trade or ee in addition to 
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that of agriculture, particularly as 
an indoor or winter occupation. 


10th. That the value of time, or rate 


of wages, amongst the whole of 
the members, be considered uni- 
form and equal ; that equal time, 
in whatever different callings, 


_ gives equal wages or remunera- 


tion, and that the day's work on 
an average throughout the year 


- shall be 8 hours, exclusively of 


the time for meals. 


llth. That no exception shall be 


taken or objection made to the 
admission of any member on ac- 
count of his religious profession 
or opinions ; that moral character 
and deportment be solely looked 
to, these being indispensable to 
the welfare and happiness of the 
Society, collectively and individu- 
ally. 


32th. That the wives and children 


of members may employ them- 
selves at any trades or callings 
that may be desirable to the So- 
ciety, upon terms to be regulated 
hereafter according to circum- 
stances. 


13th, That the children of members 


be educated within the community, 
and that their education be ren- 
dered as liberal as possible ; but 
that parents ever retain an entire 
control over the education of their 
children, and that every arrange- 
ment be made to promote their 
health and recreation. 

th. That the votes of all themem- 
bers be equal, and that no member 
have more than one vote upon 
anv question or occasion what- 
ever. 


15th. That all disputes or misunder- 


standings arising between mem- 
bers be settled -by arbitration 
amongst the members ; and that 
no member shall zo to law with, 
or sue another member upon any 


‘account whatever, the doing of 
which shall be deemed on the 


part of the individual an act of 
self-expulsion from this Society. 


‘6th. That tne Society have the 
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power of expelling any member 
for continued idleness, miscon- 
duct, or immorality, by a vote of 
not less than three-fourths of the 
whole of the members located on 
the estate; and that the property 
of such individual be valued and 
paid to him at the time of his 
quitting the Society. 


17th. That the shares of members 


be not transferable from one to 
another, but that shares can be 
sold or relinquished only to the 
Society collectively. 


18th. That any member may with- 


draw from ‘the Society at any 
time by giving 3 months’ notice ; 
and the Society engage to pay to 
the withdrawing member the value 
ot his share in such manner as 
they can afford, without material 
injury or inconvenience to the 
Society ut large. 


19th. That the farming-stock of the 


Society, of whatever kind, be 
equitably used and participated in 
by all the members ; that every 
article of consumption be rated as 
nearly as possible at the cost price, 
and every family debited with the 
amount of itsconsumption, which 
debit, with that on account of 
wearing-apparel and all other ar- 
ticles obtained from the Society, 
be regularly placed against the 
amount of its earnings, and the 
balance carried to the account of 
capital of every family in the So- 
ciety’s stock, once in every year ; 
that the drawings of every family 
be always within the amount of its 
earnings, and that for the sake 
of ceconomy of time and labour, 
and to promote the society of the 
members with each other, they 
take their meals in a social man- 
ner, as far as may be convenient ; 
and that the females be recom- 
mended to arrange their domestic 
employment with a view to the 
same objects. 


20th. That convenient stores be 


kept of the Society’s produce for 
disposal to its members and 
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others, and that a fair principle 
of barter be acted upon as exten- 
sively as possible in all transac- 
tions exterior to the Society. 

2ist. That the members guarantee 
to each other medical assistance, 
in cases of sickness or accident, at 
the Society's expense; and that 
the widows and children of de- 
ceased members inherit all pro- 
perty and rights of the latter, and 
with these the especial protection 
of the Society, and that every 
member become the guardian of 
such widows and children. 

22nd. Tnat every member of the 
Society have the right of occupy- 
ing for himself and family a cabin 
in the first instance, and subse- 
quently a stone or brick cottage 
and garden in permanence, com- 
prised within about a quarter of 
an acre of ground. 

23rd. That the cabins or cottages 
of the Society be built so as to 
form a spacious square ina central 
situation of the land; that the 
interior of the square be inclosed 
and laid out into a garden or 
pleasure-ground. That in the 
second or third year of the So- 
ciety’s establishment, or as soon 
as may be convenient, there be 
erected within this, neat and con- 
venient buildings for public wor- 
ship, and the general purposes 
of the Society; that these build- 
ings contain at least one chapel, 
or more than one if required, for 
the equal use of all the members, 
with school-rooms, a library, read- 
ing- and lecture-room, and such 
other appendages as may be con- 
sidered desirable. 

24th. That the Society’s stock be va- 
lued, and all accounts appertain- 
ing to .the Society and to indivi- 
duals be settled and balanced once 
in every year; and all surplus- 
capital in money invested in the 
stock of the United States Bank, 
in the names of the members. 

25th. That members who may not 
be able to settle on the land with 


the first party that go out, shall 
receive 6 per cent on their de- 
posits, subject to the charges of 
remittance. 

26th. That in order to adopt and 
pursue the best ceconomy in tiie 
Society, agricultural, manufac- 
turing, and domestic, a friendly 
correspondence be maintained 
with all other similar Societies as 
far as circumstances will allow. 





CAUSE OF POVERTY, AND ITS 
REMEDY. 


Tus cause of the poverty of the 
working classes, and consequently 
their miseries, vices and crimes, 
arises in a great measure, if not 
wholly, from pisuNIoN. 

Every man endeavours to obtain 
as much wealth for his own exclusive 
benefit as circumstances will allow 
him : but as every other man isaim- 
ing at the same object, they are 
naturally opponents and competi- 
tors ; and it most commonly happens, 
particularly in the same branch of 
business, that one not only endeaw 
vours to obtain as much as he can 
for his own exclusive benefit, but 
prevents another from receiving be- 
nefit whenever it is in his power to 
cheat him; and his apparent interest 
operates strongly on his mind when 
he reflects that by depriving the 
other of certain attainable advan- 
tages, he represses those exertions 
which, otherwise left to their natural 
course, might eventually be injurious 
to his own interests. It can scarcely 
be doubted but that these truths 
must carry conviction along with 
them ; and if it be asked, what me- 
thod is proposed to remedy the evils 
consequent upon astate of disunion, 
the answer is,—by means of un1on 
of interests. But such objectionable 
modes of accomplishing this object 
have been placed before the public, 
that it may here be necessary to give 
the new elucidation of the present 
state of society, concluding with 
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the abstract to effect this great de- 
sideratum, ‘‘ as making it amount 
to an impossibility that an industrious 
man can ever he reduced to want.” 


CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIETY. 


Society consists of three orders :— 
first, producers ; second, distributors ; 
third, consumers. And their defi- 
nition is, first, the producers or work- 
ing-people ; second, distributors or 
sales-people, from the pedlar to the 
merchant ; third, consumers, being 
all those persons unconnected with 
the two former. 

Each class must of a certainty be 
consumers, but it is by no means an 
easy task to define them in a more 
comprehensive manner. There are 
some working-people who sell the 
productions of their own labour ; but 
they must of course, in a direct clas- 
sification, be ranked amongst the 
producers. 

The last two are meant distantly 
with respect toall others unconnect- 
ed with production, as distributors 
and consumers. Strange it is, and 
remarkably so, that the first class, 
who produce all and maintain all, are 
the poorest of all: this is, however, 
on account of their ignorance and 
disunion. 

The next class are better educated 
and are better off. And the best and 
the highestare those who do nothing, 
and are the most accomplished, the 
most intellectual, and the most en- 
lightened! Here again conviction 
must strike the mind of every ra- 
tional being, that the labouring class 
not only support themselves, (rather 
indifferently to be sure,) but the two 
classes of distributors and consu- 
mers ; also, who possess all, or nearly 
all, the wealth of the world, and yet 
in fact have produced none of it. 

It will now be shown how, with- 
out force or fraud of any kind, the 
whole wealth of the world, which has 
been created by the class of pro- 
ducers, is in the possession of the 
distributors and consumers, (the pre- 
sent possessors are here meant,) for 


the producers or labouring people 
possess a mere trifle of it. 

Dssunron has been the curse of 
man, and ignorance has perpetuated 
that curse. It is from disunion that 
competition or opposition to each 
other’s interests has arisen; and al- 
though the distributors may be said 
to have taken advantage of this dis- 
union amongst the producers, still in 

many, if not in most cases, the pro- 
ducers have entailed poverty on 
themselves, by voluntary offers of re- 
ductions of their wages ; and these 
offers have, of course, been accepted 
by the distributors (manufacturers), 
to the injury of the working- -people. 

Can clearer evidence be given of 
the ill effects arising from disunion 
amongst the producers ? Can in- 
stances be required to satisfy the 
minds of the most dull? Ask the 
child of a working-man, ten years of 
age, and he will satisfy that mind. 

It is the disunited state of the la- 
bouring people that allows demand 
for the productions of their labour to 
operate to their temporary benefit, 
but endless injury and misery. 

The poverty of the labouring 
people may be summed up indeed 
in one short sentence. “ They do 
not possess the full value of their 
labour,” and that benefit they can 
never as a class derive, unless by 
a reciprocal and direct exchange of 
the productions of their own labour. 
The class of distributors must in- 
deed be annihilated (this is very 
dreadful) : in milder language then, 
though not less expressive, the 
classes of producers and distributors 
must be incorporated (this will do 
better). ‘To give permanent and ef- 
fective relief to the labouring class, 
these two must be but one; the 
names manufacturer, wholesale-deal- 
er, tradesman, merchant, broker,and 
by whatever designation a distributor 
is now known, must be expunged 
from the memory of man. The la- 
bouring people must be their own 
dealers, manufacturers, brokers, 
merchants, &c. ; then thev will, by 
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possessing the profits or advantages 
arising from theexchange of onecom- 
modity for another,—such as manu- 
factured goods for money,—obtain 
the full value of their labour. In thus 
giving publicity to such opinions as 
the preceding, the slightest ani- 
mosity, the most trivial feeling of 
ill-will against any man or class of 
men, has been discarded. They are 
all, all viewed with the eye of true 
paternal feelings by one who per- 
ceives the errors and the miseries of 
his fellow-creatures, and endeavours 
to correct them. 

Will any one of the classes of dis- 
tributors and consumers say, that if 
a number of labouring people are 
possessed of the means of purchasing 
raw materials, of manufacturing 
commodities, of exchanging with 
each other what they are in want of, 
and of disposing of that which they 
do not want for that which they do 
want, that they have no right to do 
so; and that if they could accomplish 
these things their circumstances 
would not be much better than by 
merely working for the benefit of 
the other class, the distributors ? 

Will any one say that a number of 
persons cannot perform this in one 
instance ? If this be admitted, (and 
what rational mind can doubt it ?) 
why cannot the class of producers 


gradually form themselves-into this- 


united system ? Here comes an ob- 
jection, which has been often urged, 
nor is it now wished to conceal this 
subject, for itis a very formidable one. 
‘*Men will not agree together ; they 
will be always quarrelling about the 
same objects as now disunite men ; 
one would prefer this, another that 
mode of procedure.”’ This objection 
of disagreement is freely conceded ; 
nothing else but anarchy and con- 
fusion could naturally be expected, 
so long as community of property 
existed. ‘‘To give to every man 
the value of his labour, and of no 
more than his own,” can alone bind 
man to man by the all-powerful tie 
of self-interest. 
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This is the ruling motive of the 
actions of mankind; attempt to dis- 
card this stimulus, and all his ex- 
ertions are at an end. Self-love, 
self-interest, or  self-preservation, 
has ever been, is, and ever will be, 
the guide and rule of the actions of 
every rational being.—It has been 
said that disunion amongst the pro- 
ducers, or working-people, has en- 
abled the distributors and consumers 
to enrich themselves, and possess all 
the wealth that has been produced. 
Should this be denied, it is asked, 
—who built all the manufactories, 
the workshops, the warehouses, and 
the streets of business ? who manu- 
factured all the stock in those fac- 
teries and shops ? who made all the 
furniture in those dwellings, both in 
town and country ? who built all the 
vessels of war, or of commerce ? who 
formed, who produced every thing 
to which value is attached,—but the 
class of labouring people? Why, 
then, as they produced the wealth 
of the world, do they not possess it ? 
Because they have been ignorantly 
disunited, having allowed the class 
of distributors to employ them for 
their benefit, instead of by a system 
of union, consolidating the classes 
of distributors and producers in their 
own persons. Until this is done, not 
all the charitable institutions in the 


kingdom, ten-fold increased in num- 


ber and usefulness, can effectually 
and permanently relieve the work- 
ing-people. 

The governments of all countries 
are strangely conducted ; they take, 
by indirect taxes, a very large por- 
tion of the earnings of a labouring 
man ; and when that man is in dis- 
tress, by want of employment or by 
other causes, he is left to perish or 
to be supported by voluntary con- 
tributions of charitable individuals. 

Whenever the time arrives that a 
sufficiency of labour is attainable, the 
government which extracts a large 
portion of the earnings of the la- 
bouring people, by means of indi- 
rect taxes upon the necessaries of 
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life, should immediately diminish 
the number of candidates for em- 
ployment, and provide for them out 
of the funds which have been raised 
by exactions from their incomes. 
Governments in fact say, in plain 
words, ‘‘ we care nothing for you; 
we leave you to chance; we care 
not what misfortunes overtake you, 
or what becomes of you: but this 
we have determined on,—that you 
shall neither eat nor drink, shall nei- 
ther have clothing nor shelter, un- 
less you pay us the largest part of the 
articles which you consume.” That 
the labouring people require relief, all 
must agree in; and that they have a 
natural indefensible claim upon that 
Government which is partially, if not 
wholly, supported by them, cannot 
be doubted ; and it requires only 
UNION amongst the labouring peo- 
ple, of relieving themselves : “and a 
small comparative capital, even one 
year’s poors’ rate, would be enough 
to raise one million, uf the now poor 
degraded and wretched work-people, 
to a state of comfort, by giving to a 
certain number of associations of 
labouring people the means of com- 
bining the classes of producers and 
distributors in one ; orin other words, 
to vive them the means of deriving 
the full benefit of their own labour. 

Were the poorer classes of England 
sensible of their degraded condition, 

and of the easy means of accom- 
plishing their rise in the scale of 
creation ; were they to produce a 
full development of the causes of 
their distress, with a plan of relief, 
send their petitions from every city, 
town, and even every parish in the 
kingdom to the British Parliament 
—the people’s representatives ; the 
Government would be compelled by 
the powerful voice of humanity and 
justice to grant them the resources 
they required. But ignorance and 
dedneuldath have for so long a pe- 
ried shackled their minds and their 
energies, that little is to be expected 
from them ; and the plans of reform 
which are prepared by the politicians 


of the present day, will only serve to 
give more power into the possession 
of the class of distributors, and keep 
the poor wretched producers in the 
same state as before. Here and 
there ingenuity, industry, or good 
fortune, will pull up one of the pro-: 
ducers to the class of distributors, and 
distributors be sometimes elevated 
to the rank of consumers: but the 
mass of producers will not be bene- 
fited by the change. 

Oh! thou wretched devoted class 
of producers, what hast thou accom- 
plished ? With thine own hands hast 
thou created the greatest tyrant that 
ever yet scourged human nature. 
Thou hast nourished in thy bosom 
a serpent that now destroys thee. 
Thou hast created wealth, that ty- 
rant, that despot, who bends thee 
to the dust by chains the most pow- 
erful that ever yet were linked; and 
UNION amongst thee, seconded by 
all thy powers and resources, can 
alone set thee free from his do- 
minion. Complain not of the vilest 
human or inhuman tyrant the world 
ere yet produced ; thou hast thy- 
self created that malignant spirit, 
that demon, which so long has been 
thy scourge, thy bane. 

It is the power of wealth that has 
for ages sunk thee e’en so low, that 
has so degraded thee, that the very 
beasts of the field are more precious 
in the eyes of some of thy fellow- 
creatures than thou art: but thine 
enemy is not invulnerable, thy pow- 
erful champion union, would soon 


annihilate the monster, and bring 


thee happiness and delight where 
misery and wretchedness have so 
long dwelt. 


PETITION. 


We have seen by the experience 
which the history of the worldaffords, 
that the state of the labouring people 
has always been the same as at pre- 
sent, with trifling variations only in 
regard to their circumstances. 

We have perceived that it 1s 
wealth, or the possession of pro- 
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perty, which gives to one class of 
men a superiority over the other. 

We have also perceived that it 1s 
our class, or the class of producers, 
from whom all the wealth of the 
world has flowed ;—without us no 
other class could exist: for if we 
were annihilated, the others must 
be annihilated also, unless some of 
them were reduced to the class of 
producers. 

We have attentively and care- 
fully examined the causes whence 
this extraordinary anomaly arises, 
—that we, producing as we do all 
the wealth of the world, should pos- 
sess comparatively none ; that we 
(the working ciass) should have pro- 
duced all the wealth that ever yet was 
in the world, and still are mostly re- 
duced to misery and poverty ; and 
that all of us are and ever have been, 
subject to those dreadful evils. 

We have, with unwearied ex- 
ertions, at length discovered the 
cause of all thuse contradictions to 
common sense and reason ; and we 
have nearly ascertained, that it is 
DISUNION amongst us that has been 
the sule cause of all our wretchedness. 

We, who always have, and do now 
support all other classes in the su- 
perior stations in which they are 
placed, have done so in ignorance 
of our relative situations. 


We can now easily account for 


the reason of our not being able to 
rescue ourselves from the dreadful 
evils which poverty has heaped upon 
us. It is COMPETITION, OF Opposition 
to each other’s interests, which has 
allowed persons possessing property 
to employ us for their benefit, giving 
us but a small portion of the value 
of our labour, just sufficient in some 
cases to keep us and our families 
in a tolerable state of comfort, and 
in others barely sufficient to keep 
us from beggary and starvation. 
We are, therefore, fearless of 
asserting, that as pisuNion has 
brought: such a train of evils upon 
us (which must indeed be clear 
seen by your honourable House), the 
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reverse of this course, that is, UN1oN, 
would produce amongst us the op- 
posite of the evils which we are 
anxious should be remedied. 

We also. temperately, though 
firmly, submit to your Honourable 
House the claim which we have 
upon your bounty. 

That there is an enormous revenue 
raised by indirect taxes, upon the 
commodities which we consume, 
whether our wages be high or low, 
(not to mention that the entire re- 
venue is the produce of our labour,) 
is a plain matter of fact; and as 
we have discovered, a system which 
would tend more to our benefit than 
any which has ever been provosed, 
while at the same time it would add 
immensely to the resources of the 
country, 

We humbly submit the following 
considerations to your Honourable 
House, fully convinced that our claim 
to relief rests upon humanity and 
justice ; and we hope that no delay 
will take place by your Honourable 
House, in soliciting His most gra- 
cious Majesty’s concurrence in im- 
mediately adopting the plan which 
we now humbly present to your 
notice, viz :-— 

That an estimate be made of the 
probable amount of the revenue 
which is leviea upon us by indirect 
taxes, &c.; and that one-half of this 
computed amount be expended for 
our benefit, in the following man- 
ner: That the first half-yearly sum 
be laid out in the rental of land, the 
purchase of live and dead stock for 
agriculture, materials for building 
and manufactures, the payment of 
tithes, taxes, &c. and the salaries 
of proper officers, to be appointed 
by a committee of your Honourable 
House, as managers of the affairs of 
the establishments. 

That useful, active, and imdus- 
triuus families be selected from 
amongst your humble petitioners, 
to commence the agricultural build- 
ing and manufacturing operations, 
as employment can be found for us. 
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That .the number in each establish- 
ment be limited to five hundred fami- 
lies.—That the officers or managers 
appointed, be properly qualified for 
the. situations. in which they are 
placed ; that is to say, competent to 
decide upon the value of the labour 
of each family, and to give them 
that value, after certain deductions ; 
and that the surplus of the produc- 
tions of each establishment be sold 
for the benefit of the members, ac- 
cording to the value of their labour. 

We beg to suggest, that there is 
land enough in this country to sup- 
port double the number of its popu- 
lation, and that, therefore, the 
necessity of emigration will be 
superseded, by productive labour 
being provided for us at home. The 
expatriation of Englishmen from 
the land of their birth, may, at a 
future period, add to the number of 
the enemies of the kingdom ; where- 
as, by providing us with the means 
of supporting ourselves by our own 
labour, we shall add greatly to the 
resources of the country in every 
point of view. 

We humbly beg to state to your 
Honourable House, that although 
difficulties might at first present 
themselves, in raising sufficient ca- 
pital for the objects contemplated ; 
we can show how they are to be 
overcome, and that the revenue of 
the country will be immensely aug- 
mented in a very short period. 

There are now people in the cot- 
ton and woollen manufactures stand- 
ing still for want of employment, 
whilst themselves are in rags ; there 
are also shoemakers standing still 
for want of employment, whilst they 
also are in rags ; and the cotton and 
woollen manufacturers are without 
shoes to their feet. In one room in 
a house lives a tailor in want ofa 
hat, whilst in the next room. lives 
a hat-maker in want of a coat. All 
these people are in want of a suffici- 
ency of food, whilst agricultural 
labourers are in want of employ- 


ment ; degraded, by receiving in 
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numberless cases parochial relief, 
their wages being insufficient for 
their maintenance, miserable as it 
is, and consequently in want of the 
means of procuring a sufficiency of 
clothing as well as of food. Thou- 
sands are thus without employment, 
whilst thousands are in the utmost 
distress for the want of what the 
other thousands would be glad to be 
employed in producing,. both for 
themselves and for others.—CapiTaL 
only is wanted to augment to an 
immense degree more wealth (or 
produce of labour) ; and when we 
shall all be usefully employed, and 
derive the value of our labour, we 
shall be able to purchase and con- 
sume more commodities; the in- 
direct taxes of which will immensely 
increase the revenue of the kingdom, 
and our own happiness in a yet 
greater ratio. 

‘‘LaBouR IS THE SOURCE OF 
Weaurtu.” ‘The increase of which 
is retarded in consequence of pro- 
ductive employment not being found 
for us. 

Individuals cannot relieve us; it 
is Government alone that has the 
power ; and it is from us that the 
Government has that power: It is 
from our labour that the cost of 
relief will be re-paid ; it is from the 
productions of our labour that the 
income of the country is derived. 
Every thing to which value is at- 
tached, we have produced ; nothing 
which the most illustrious, the most 
dignified, the most noble personages, 
in this or any other kingdom can 
purchase or consume, but is the 
production of the labouring class. 
The revenue of the country is partly 
derived from the consumption of the 
produce of our labour amongst the 
HIGHER CLASSES, and applied again 
to the benefit of the same CLASSES. 
It is from the toil, the nerves and 
sinews of us, by which they are 
supplied with the greatest luxuries, 
whilst we are reduced to the utmost 
distress ; and driven by our state of 
poverty to the commission of crimes, 
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to which our lives are oftentimes 
sacrificed | 

But this is not the worst :—From 
even the scanty portion of the wealth 
which we do receive (our wages), a 
considerable part of that is taken 
from us by indirect taxes, such as the 
duty on hops and malt on our beer ; 
the rent, tithes, taxes, &c. levied 
upon the farmer,—our food thus 
coming to us loaded with a share of 
these. A part of the duties, licences, 
&c., of the tanners and curriers, on 
our shoes ; not to speak of the pro- 
fits which all commodities have put 
on them before they become ours by 
purchase ! 

Oh! can it be believed,—would 
men, would Christians believe it! 
that all these enormous loads are 
laid upon us; that all this revenue 
is derived from the pittance which 
is left us; and we are left to beggary 
or starvation? That nota single far- 
thing thus drawn from our nerves, 
our very vitals, is ever returned to 
us or expended for our benefit ; but 
that every year brings with it an 
increase of our miseries! What, O 
most noble members of the houses of 
Commons and Lords do we solicit ? 
what is the unreasonableness of our 
petition ?— 

That you will be pleased to apply 
for our benefit one half of the amount 
which is annually levied by indirect 
taxes upon the commodities we con- 
sume ;—-not one half of the value of 
the wealth which we produce, but 
one half of that which is taken out 
of the miserable pittance which we 
have left us to subsist on. 

We thoroughly disclaim even the 
most distant wish of living in idle- 
ness upon the property of others ; 
we want Only to have the means 
provided for us, out of that which 
has been even levied upon us, to be 
enabled to derive the full benefit of 
our labour, aNp of NO MORE THAN 
OUR OWN. 

Trusting that your august assem- 
blies will perceive the immense 


benefits to be derived by the full 
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employment of us, and earnestly 
entreating that you will immediately 
adopt those measures which are ne- 
cessary to preserve ourselves and 
our families from utter ruin, we thus 
humbly close our petition ; and your 
petitioners will ever pray, Xc. &c. 
— From the “Exeter Weekly Times” 
of Saturday, Nov. 17. 

| The foregoing remarks, and sketch 
of a memorial to Parliament, has 
been sent to us for insertion.— With- 
out concurring in all their objects we 
present them to our readers. | 


———— — ee - ~ 
~~ - = 


MR. OWEN. 
Some of our Co-operative brethren, 
we find, disapprove of some of our 
remarks in our last number on Mr. 
Owen. They are not pleased with 
our attributing to him failings, the 
introduction of which, even if fact, 
the occasion did not in their opinion 
require. Qne friend in particular, 
for whose sincerity, zeal and ac- 
tivity in the Social cause we have 
the most real respect, writes that 
he thinks Mr. Owen has enemies 
enough already, and that he wishes 
we had been guided in our remarks 
on that estimable man by our own 
observation, that it was ‘‘ zealotism 
to maintain that all truths should be 
spoken at all times.” 

We are far indeed from claiming 
for ourselves any thing like infallibi- 
lity, in either understanding, judge- 
ment, or conduct ; and we readily 
confess that we are very far from 
what we should wish in either. We 
also acknowledge that even to our- 
selves, at present, some of the re- 
marks in question appear too harshly 
expressed; and that could we re-call 
and re-write them, they should be 
expressed in a different manner. 

We are particularly sorry, that 


when we attributed to him religio- 


phobia, and an approach to anti- 


religious fanaticism and persecution, 


we did not say, as we might truly 
have said, that they were theoretical, 
not. practical,—at least except in 
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word ; for in act nO man was ever 
less illiberal on this point, his every 
wish and endeavour being that the 
same rights and privileges and 
powers should be granted to persons 


of whatsoever religion, as to himself 


and those who think on the subject 
of religion as he does. His grand 
mistake consists in conceiving that 
all the evils of mankind have sprung, 
and are springing, from religion. 
Religious bigotry and dissensions, 
we allow, have occasioned many 
evils; and innumerable calamities 
have been inflicted on man in the 
name of religion. But what is more 
contrary to every precept, and every 
inculcation of, especially the Chris- 
tian, religion, than the occasioning 
of those evils, or the infliction of 
those calamities? Religion then is 
not the source ;—the desire of indi- 
vidual property and power is the 
real source. That it is which mis- 
guided religion, and put religious 
bigotry and dissension into inflic- 
tive motion. St. Paul, taken as 
only a philosophical, not an inspired 
writer, is more profound than Owen 
on this point, when he says “‘ The 
love of money is the root of all evil.” 
That love, which is the same as the 
love of individual property and 
power, is indeed that of religious 
persecution, of religious prejudice, 
animosity and strife ; as well as of 
war, rapine, conquest and devasta- 
tion; of imposition, lving, theft, 
robbery and murder. The ancients 
had few religious quarrels or dissen- 
sions ; yet they hatl not fewer wars, 
fewer desolations, fewer crimes than 
the moderns have; for they came 
gradually to have equal love of mo- 
ney, equal love of individual pro- 
perty and power. 

Others of the failings which we 
attributed to Mr. Owen, we might 
with equal justice have given a softer 
colouring and less unmitigated ex- 
pression to. Yet wé assure our 
disapproving brethren, that we be- 
lieve none of them esteem Mr. Owen 
more highly than we do; and with 


Owen. 


Brutus we will say,—It was not that 
we loved him individually less, but 
that we loved him together with all 
mankind more. We will also ven- 
ture to give it as our opinion even 
still,—that on the whole our censured 
remarks will have a more beneficial 
than injurious effect. 

His feelings our remarks on the 
occasion may probably wound for 
a moment: but our opinion of the 
man is erroneous, if they are not 
to him after that moment ‘“ sweet 
as the uses of adversity ;”’ and if he 
does not feel that ‘better are the 
wounds of a friend, than the kisses 
of a fiatterer ;” and that ‘‘a wise 
man will by reproof be yet wiser, 
and will love him that. reproves.’ 
‘* Open reproof is better than secret 
love,” and “a flattering mouth 
worketh ruin,” are sayings of the 
same wisdom that pronounces ‘‘ He 
that refuseth reproof erreth ;” and 
«Seest thou a man that is (over) 
wise in his own conceit? there is 
more hope of a fool than of him.” We 
conceive that our remarks, or, if it 
must be so, “ reproof,” will induce 
Mr. Owen to examine himself and 
his conduct thoroughly; and will 
lead him, if he finds the reproof just, 
to correct what gave room for the 
reproof, with thanks to that which 
occasioned the correction : and if he 
finds it not just, to feel no anger or 
mortification, but rather perhaps to 
increase his efforts in the good 
cause, and give the reproof the best 
answer in the success of those efforts. 

On those who consider our sy- 
stem of Social Co-operation vision- 
ary, and who, we are sorry to be 
obliged to say, constitute as yet the 
great majority of the rich, the learned, 
and the influential ; we conceive that 
the remarks, harsh as we confess 
some of them were, will have a good 
effect, by showing them that we are 
not, what they think,—the mere 
blind followers of Owen. We have 
heard many of those persons attri- 
bute to him not only the failings 
which we did, but others which we 
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are convinced should not be attri- 
buted to him. Now the very harsh- 
ness of our remarks will make 

rsons see that we are not blind- 
folded by partiality or devotion to 
him, but that we endeavour to dis- 
cern where he is right and where 
wrong, and do not allow either his 
doctrines or his conduct to pass un- 
examined. 

As to increasing his enemies, how- 
ever, we conceive our remarks cal- 
culated to produce any other effect 
rather than that. How assigning 
to him, as is but just, ‘‘ zeal, un- 
shaken firmness,” indefatigable per- 
severance, * imperturbable placidity 
of temper, and freeness from even a 
shade of harsh feeling towards any 
person, as well as considering him 
one of the most profitable workmen 
in the vineyard of human welfare ; 
putting him before the great Newton 
in real utility to mankind ; and pro- 
fessing ourselves his high esteemer 
and in many respects disciple :"’"— 
how all this could be calculated or 
have any tendency to raise enemies 
to him, in any other way at least 
than by exciting the feeling of envy 
against him, we cannot imagine. 
But even that feeling, our attribut- 
ing to him some failings, we con- 
sider calculated to prevent, or at 
least to diminish. Even -our attri- 
buting them to him in too harsh a 
manner, as we confess was the case, 
we think calculated to convert any 
feeling of envy against him into 
anger or displeasure against our- 
selves; and of this, as we, though 
unintentionally, gave cause for it, 
we do not complain. In any case 
then, we venture to be rather con- 
fident that we have injured neither 
him nor the cause in which he is so 
actively, so perseveringly, and with 
such expense of his own time, and 
toil, and property, labouring. 

To Brutus also, and those whom 
we calledinis ‘‘Co-mortificationists” 
in another article, perhaps we should 
give some explanation of our treat- 
ment of them. We can assure him 


and them, that we applied none of 
the appellations which some of our 
Society friends think it unbecoming 
the Co-operative cause to use, with 
the smallest intention of causingany 
of them the very least degree of 
mortification or wounded feeling : 
and we are sure our intellectual 
friend Brutus has not, and hope his 
fellow-doctrinists have not, felt the 
most trifling soreness. We used 
the appellations only to show in the 
shortest manner, our view of opi- 
nions which we thought calculated to 
fanaticize and to puzzle without any 
benefit, and not with any design or 
idea of offending or wounding. We 
own, however, that in discussion, 
even the appearance of ridiculing 
or being sarcastic,—and we hope 
that on this occasion we cannot be 
charged with it—should be avoided ; 
and if what we meant at most as 
badinage, gave the slightest hurt 
or sensation, we are very sorry for 
having used it.—B. 





REPLY TO BRUTUS. * 
To theEditor. 


Sir,—As the subject of mutual co- 
operation and community of pro- 
perty appears daily and increasingly 
to occupy the attention of many, it 
appears to me highly important that 
the public mind should be guarded 
against any misrepresentation of the 
true basis on which the system 
ought to be expected to succeed, 
Like many other important subjects, 
it has to pass the barriers of igno- 
rance, superstition, and prejudice, 
before men can view its benign as- 
pect with complacence. It becomes 
therefore the duty of all who advo- 
cate its cause, to endeavour to place 
the subject in its proper light. With 
this desire, Sir, permit me, through 
the medium of your interesting pub- 
lication, to offer a few remarks on 
some points contained in a letter 


* See Co-operative Mag. vol. iit 
page 495. ; 
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signed “ Brutus,” and headed, “ Ba- 
sis of Co-operation,” which ap- 
peared in your number for Novem- 
ber last. 

The writer, (who expresses his 
anxiety to hear what objections may 
be brought against his views,) T 
willingly believe, is of a sincerely 
philanthropic spirit, evincing much 
zeal, not however tempered with 
knowledge. How far his charge on 
the London Co-operative Society, 
and some others, of recommending 
the system solely on the ground of 
self-interest, may be true, remains 
for them to explain : my business at 
present is, to show how much he 
has mistaken the nature of the true 
basis of the System, when he at- 
tempts to deprive human nature of 
a principle implanted in it by its 
divine Author for wise and benevo- 
lent purposes, 

In proceeding to define what self- 
interestis, he says: “we do not differ 
about words ; for I am sure, what is 
really meant, and properly under- 
stood by self-interest, never can 
receive more attention than it now 
does, never can become a more 
general or powerful motive to action 
than it now is in the world; while 
its effects are, a state of mind in 
each individual, and a state of so- 
ciety at large, which every conside- 
rate man deplores, and every active 
Co-operator tries to mend.” Truly, 
if such are the effects of self-interest, 
properly understood, every attempt 
to rescue mankind from their present 
degradation and misery, and to im- 
prove their condition must end in 
beating the air. The writer ob- 
serves, (alluding to the above de- 
finition of self-interest,) ‘<1 should 
be extremely surprised and _sor- 
rowed, to find so base a principle 
succeed :"* and indeed, Sir, so should 
I, He then proceeds to state his con- 
viction, that “it will be useless for 
any one to attempt the formation of 
a Community, till every spark of 
this consuming fire is extinguished 
within him ;"’ and that “it will: be 


fatal to admit at the commencement, 


one individual, who is not likewise 
urged forward, only by the motive 
of duing good ; or in less equivocal 
language, whose whole life and 
powers are not devoted to the ser- 
vice of God.” He adds, ‘* then in- 
deed you may expect your colleagues 
not only to cease craving others’ 
Shares of this world’s goods, but to 
be careless who might have their 
own. This is indeed a grave state- 
ment of the question, far outstripping 
the golden rule itself, “‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.’ The 
religious principles of some admit 
that men are capable of performing 
works of supererogation (of which 
Brutus appears an advocate); whilst 
those of others inform us, that we 
ought to be satisfied with having 
done that which is required of us. 
To hold out to men as an induce- 
ment to the co-operative system, 
the principle of self-interest alone, 
would be selfish, and demoralizing 
indeed ; whilst it must be as ridi- 
culous to attempt to deprive human 
nature (as Brutus would do) of 
every spark of this feeling. Self- 
interest properly understood, appears 
to me to possess nothing either of 
an injurious or forbidding character ; 
it is only when we transgress its due 
limits that it can be attended with 
injury to ourselves, or others ;——the 
same may be said of the most amia- 
ble qualities of our nature. Self- 
interest properly understood, induces 
us to provide for our reasonable 
wants, (against which I know of no 
law, )whilst charity compels us to 
remember those of our fellow men ; 
and positive matter of fact proves, 
that human nature is as susceptible 
of the latter as of the former. And if 
such be the fact in the present con- 
stituted state of society, to what ex- 
tent may not that susceptibility be 
wrought upon, when removed from 
those circumstances which generate 
and perpetuate a course of effects, 
which Brutus justly laments, and 
which every man possessing a spark 
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of humanity must deplore. I can- 
not therefore with Brutus admit the 
uselessness of every attempt to 
found a community, of mutual co- 
operation and equal distribution of 
goods, or any other principle than 
the total annihilation of every spark 
of self-interest. 

I have shown that such a senti- 
ment exceeds even the Christian 
rule itself, which if it means any 
thing, must mean, that it is lawful 
for a man to feel duly interested in 
his own well-being. Indeed, Brutus 
appears to me, either to have given 
the subject a very partial conside- 
ration, or to be a very superficial 
observer of facts. What he means 
by his qualification for those com- 
munities, without which he says it 
would be fatal to admit an indivi- 
dual, he leaves us in some measure 
to conjecture. He tells us indeed, 
that it is a devotion of the whole 
life and powers to the service of 
God. This phrase, ‘‘ the service of 
God’, however, is one very indefi- 
nitely used among men: by it, some 
mean one thing—some another : 
but from all the consideration I have 
been able to give it, it appears to 
me, that it can admit but of one 
consistent interpretation. It can- 
not surely mean that the power 
which created and upholds all things, 


can stand in need of our-services : ~~ 


if so, it must have some other appli- 
cation, and that I take to be, serv- 
ing his creatures. Now of all the 
systems ever presented to the at- 
tention of mankind, I know of none 
so calculated to promote that feel- 
ing, as the system of mutual co- 
operation and community of pro- 
perty. How many persons are 
influenced by a sincere desire to 
relieve the wants of their fellow- 
creatures, and contribute to their 
happiness, whom the present con- 
stituted state of society has deprived 
of the opportunity, and to whom the 
co-cperative system would afford 
the most ample means of so doing ? 
Many who have not money could 


give labour, and engage «in offices 
of kindness,—and these are value. 
The present state of society divides 
man from his fellow.—the new, would 
restore him. . The former generates 
and perpetuates every bad feeling— 
the latter, would cultivate every good 
one. But as far as we can guess 
at the meaning of Brutus’s qualif- 
cation for these new abodes, the 
improvement of the human character 
in them would be out of the ques- 
tion, as he would not admit. one 
individual who needed improvement. 
Truly, Brutus expects the accom- 
plishment of greater things in the 
present degrading and demoralizing 
state of society, than I do in the 
new, under opposite circumstances. 

{n a subsequent part of his letter 
he speaks thus, ‘The delusion is, 
in trying to work upon the circum- 
stances, instead of working upon 
the men’s minds, or rather, of letting 
them work upon themselves; in 
trying to control those things which 
Mr. Owen himself declares to be the 
contrcllers, and to resist that, which 
he asserts to be irresistible.’” He 
adds, “‘ In his address to the Ameri- 
can Congress Mr. Owen avows, 
that the circumstances in which a 
man may be placed, exercise an un- 
controllable and irresistible influence 
in the formation of his character ; 
and yet he immediately sets to work . 
to resist them, and calls hundreds 
together to create new circum- 
stances. Indeed his whole life has 
been directed to the consideration 
of the best means of resisting cir- 
cumstances.” Really, one would 
Suppose a very superficial reasoner 
would discover the distinction be- 
tween circumstances and their in- 
fluence. I believe Mr. Owen has 
no where stated that circumstances 
are uncontrollable; indeed I find the 
contrary to be the fact, whilst he 
very properly maintains, that their 
influence is so, in the formation of 
the character ;—and who would ex- 
pect the effect to cease while the 
cause exists! remove the cause, and 
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the effect must cease. Remove the 
circumstances, and their influence 
is no more. 

[ fear, Sir, | have already trans- 
gressed the limits of a new corre- 
spondent, but the importance of the 
subject must plead my excuse. 

Yours respectfully, 
Trota in Lasov, 
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ACTUAL OCCURRENCES AND 
RESULTS OF THE ANTI-CHRIS- 
TIAN AND ANTI-SOCIAL SY- 
STEM OF INDIVIDUAL PRO- 
PERTY. 


HorriBie Instance or REVENGE. 
Seldom have the inhabitants of Vir- 
ginia been presented with a more tra- 

ical scene than was witnessed in 
se Pave all J. Hunt, who lives near 
Sunnish Grove in this county, has 
three daughters—one about eighteen 
years old, one about twelve, and the 
youngest about eight, and a negro boy 
about twelve, were all the persons be- 
longing to his family. Mr. Hunt hav- 
ing gone to Richmond, left his three 
daughters and the negro boy at home, 
On Thursday evening, December 13th, 
the eldest daughter chastised the boy 
for some misconduct. At the usual 
hour the three girls went to bed, their 
bedding having been previously placed 
on the floor near the fire. A short 
time before day the girls caused the boy 
to make a fire, and again went to sleep ; 
but too soon slept the sleep of death: 
for the boy, irritated by the chastise- 
ment lately received, and instigated by 
a diabolical desire of revenge, as soon 
as he perceived them tranquil, horridly 
murdered the three sisters as they lay 
asleep, by ferociously beating out their 
brains with a large axe. Having re- 
mained after the perpetration of the 
murder until day, he took whatever he 
imagined valuable to him, and set fire 
to the house, which was burnt down, 
and everyarticle of Mr. Hunt's furniture 
was consumed: several persons who 
saw the fire hastened to the spot, and 
got the girls out before they were en- 
tirely consumed; but so deformed 
were they hy the fire, that no human 
beings ever presented a more horrible 
appearance. Upon taking the boy into 
custody he confessed every circum- 
stance.—A Coroner’s jury, upon ex- 
amining into the case, called him before 





them, when he stated to the jury every 
circumstance agreeable to his former 
confession. He is now in gaol, and no 
doubt ample justice will be rendered to 
one whose youthful villanies have been 
so execrable.— Richmond Examiner. 
Tur Law anv THE Prorit.—It was 
stated a few days since, that no less 
than 197 applications were made by 
young men this term for admission to 
practise as attornies, But this is no- 
thing compared to the moderate state 
of the profession of the law as it ap- 
pears from the Law List, a book exclu- 
sively devoted to the registering of 
practitioners in the different branches. 


CURIE on.000 9.00 9009009 0.0000 936 
Special Pleaders, below the bar 49 
Wonveyaricers 4... ccc sss ects 90 
London Attornies.........6.. 2,146 
Country ditto ...ceecesecees 5,200 





Total in the profession.... 8,42] 





INVENTIONS AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 


FontuHityt.—The manufactory built 
on the beautiful lake in these cele- 
brated grounds by the late Mr, Far- 
quhar and Mr. Mortimer is now finisb- 
ed, Every improvement in machinery 
as applicable to the manufacture of su- 
perfine cloths has been introduced ; 
and the manufactory, as a whole, is 
now one of the most complete in the 
kingdom. The quantity of cloth ma- 
nufactured is from 40 to 5f) ends per 
week, all the work of which, from the 
very first to the last process, is done 
on the spot, and employs of men, wo- 
men and children, no more than 200 per- 
sons, although withvut the late improve- 
ments it would have required 1000, 
[adults we suppose is meant, Ep.] 
hands. The children are paid from 2s. 
to 3s. per week, and the men earn from 
10s. to 20s., for which they are em- 
ployed from twelve to fourteen hours a 
day. A weaver who works sixteen and 
sometimes eighteen hours a day will 
earn about eighteen shillings a week. 
The manufactory and machinery are 
said to have cost 30,0001.— World. 

{Here is a manufactory, which within 
a year at once quintuples or manifolds 
by five the powers of production. And 
while the production is fivefold in- 
creased, the wages are diminished to 
18s. a week, for 1S or at least 16 hours 
hard labour a day. And what would 
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the wages be, if all the manufactories 
in the kingdom had, as in time they 
undoubtedly will have, such complete 
machinery ?—Ep, ] 

The “ Sphynz” of Sunday, December 
9, contains a plan for rendering vessels 
buoyant under any circumstances ; and 
in cases of shipwreck, furnishing to the 
crew a number of air-tight buoys, suffi- 
cient for their floatage for an indefinite 
length of time. It is calculated that 
the plan would not add five per cent 
to the prime cost of a vessel. 

Mr, Guaney's STEAM CaRRIAGE.— 
The carriage will convey six inside 
and fifteen outside passengers, besides 
the guide, who is also the engineer. 
The total weight of the carriage and 
all its apparatus is estimated at one 
ton and a half: and its wear and tear 
of the road, as compared with a car- 
riage drawn by four horses is as | to 6 ; 
the mischief done to the road by the 
four horses, the feet of which act as 
picks, being five times greater. When 
the carriage is in progress the ma- 
chinery is not heard, nor is there so 
much vibration as in an ordinary vehicle, 
from the superior solidity of the struc- 
ture. ‘The engine has a twelve-horse 
power, but may be increased to six- 
teen; while the actual power in use 
except in ascending a hill is but eight- 
horse. The length from end to end is 
fifteen feet, and with the pole and pilot 
wheels twenty. The saving of expense, 
comparing the expense of the outlay of 
the steam carriage with that of a car- 
riage drawn by horses from London to 
Bristol is very considerable. 

Rait Roaps.—Those inventions Dr. 
Arnott in his valuable Elements of Na- 
tural Philosophy, conceives to be yet 
very far short of the perfection which 
they are likely to attain. On the suc- 
cess of combining the steam-engine 
with the rail-road he is sanguine, and 
dwells at great length upon the advan- 
tages to be derived from such an union. 

“Without in reality changing the 
distances of places, it would have the 
effect of bringing all parts nearer to 
each other, and would give to the whole 
kingdom the conveniences of both town 
and country. In any one part, a man 
might consider himself as very near to 
any other part ; for at the expense of as 
little time and money as he now spends 
to go a short distance, he might goa 
long one. The over-crowded and un- 
healthy parts of towns would imme- 
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diately scatter their inhabitants to the 
country ; for a man with such cheap and 
speedy conveyance at his command, 
would be as near his business although 
living several miles off, as he is now 
in an adjoining street. A man living 
in the remote mountains might consider 
the ocean as only beyond the nearest 
hill, for he would only have to wish it, 
and he would bethere. In like manner, 
the inhabitant of the coast for a very 
small sacrifice might visit the counties 
of the interior. The present heavy 
charges for bringing produce to market 
from great distances being thus nearly 
saved, the buyerevery where would pur- 
chase cheaper, and the producer would 
still be better remunerated. In a word, 
such a change would arise as if the 
whole of Britain had been compressed 
by magic into a circle of.a few miles in 
diameter, yet without any single part 
losing the least of its magnitude or 
beauties; and the sea would be but a 
little way south of the metropolis, and 
Edinburgh but a little way north, and 
the mountains of Wales but a little 
way to the west. This appears vision- 
ary; but itis less so than it would 
have been 70 years ago, to anticipate 
what has now come to pass,—that the 
common time of travelling from London 
to Edinburgh would be 46 hours. At 
the opening of the rail-road near Dar- 
lington last year, a train of loaded car- 
riages was dragged along by one little 
steam engine, a distance of 25 miles 
within two hours: in some parts of the 
journey the speed was more than 20 
miles an hour. The whole load was 


—nearly equal to a regiment of soldiers, 


and the coal expended was under the 
value of a crown. An island with such 
roads would be an impregnable for- 
tress ; for in less time than an enemy 
would require to disembark on any part 
of the coast, the forces of the country 
might be concentrated to defend it.” 

PAaRAGRELES Or Hait-PRoTectors.— 
Those inventions are said to be effec- 
tual in preventing hail storms, and are 
generally used in the Canton de Vaud, 
particularly about Lausanne, and on 
the Italian side as far as Vevey. A cor- 
respondent of the “‘ Gardiner’s Maga- 
zine,”’ says, in the November number, 
‘There is not one example of a vine 
yard supplied with paragréles being in- 
jured in any way by hail. Hail-stones, 
or rather fragments of ice, do not fall 
near a good conductor.” 
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**It is freely conceded,” says this 
philosophical correspondent, ‘by all 
conversant with the science of electri- 
city, that meteorological phenomena 
are entirely dependent on atmospheric 
electricity, and that the fluctuating 
changes of the clouds are determined 
by electric power. 

“The conducting too disarms the 
thunder-cloud of its destructive artillery, 
and the lightning’s flash, guided by a 
slender wire, obeys the summons that 
consigns it to the dust. And if such be 
the security afforded by a solitary insu- 
lated rod, generally imperfect and 
badly constructed, much more may 
surely be expected from conducting 
wires, multiplied ad infinitum, and co- 
vering a vast tract of country. Mr. 
Chavannes of the University of Lau- 
sanne, deserves his country’s thanks 
for the introduction of paragréles. 
That triumph is attested in the Rapport 
sur [Utilité des Paragréles, drawn up 
by the Linnean Scciety of Paris, in 
which their universal adoption is earn- 
estly recommended.” 

[[s it impossible that we may, as the 
great Bacon contemplated, arrive at 
the command of the wind and the 
weather, as well as we have done of the 
lightning and the hail-storm? We 
know the cause of the wind as well a3 


of hail; and is it more impossible that. 


we should be able to prevent the one 
than the other? The lightning was for 
a long time found not less incontrollable 
than the wind; and why may not some 
happy invention be contrived to direct 
at will the conrse of the former, as 
well as there has been of the latter? 
why not to prevent it altogether, if 
wished? as by an extension of para- 
gréles, perhaps improved, the clouds, 
the collection of electricity, and of 
course the lightning, may be prevented! 
We can increase the heat of the sun- 
beam; we can freeze, and we can 
thaw ; we can direct the lightning, and 
we can disperse or prevent the cloud: 
we can by artificial means do ail these ; 
—and why, then, should we not be able 
to do, by artificial means, the remain- 
der? forin the remainder there appears 
as little impossibility as in these al- 
ready done ; and we are complaining 
of a redundancy of labour, the source 
of doing? But if we arrive at the power 


above mentioned, what a paradise can 
every spot of the earth be rendered, 
and how limitless may be its produc- 
tion! —B. ] 

Gas Exnaine Boat.—Mr. Brown’s 
Gas Engine Boat was yesterday morn- 
ing (November 9) exhibited for a short 
time on the Thames, to a few of the 
projector's friends ; and the prepara- 
tory trial proved satisfactory: but a 
more public exhibition was postponed 
for afew days. This safe and portable 
engine has been brought to great per- 
fection since we last witnessed its ope- 
ration, and the boat was propelled with 
and against the tide with power, steadi- 
ness and precision, 

The object of the inventor is four- 
fold; viz., perfect safety, economy, di- 
minution of bulk and weight, and por- 
tability ; and if he succeeds as well on 
a large scale as he has done in yester- 
day's exhibition, there can be little 
doubt that the ebject will be obtained. 

We understand, that having amply 
proved the power of his engine, he has 
latterly turned much of his attention to 
the manufacture of gas, which he ge- 
nerates from various materials, some 
of which yield a more valuable product 
than their original worth, and thereby 
produce a moving power which literally 
costs nothing. But for nautical pur- 
poses, he has invented a very simple 
process for generating hydrogen by the 
decomposition of (fresh or salt) water, 
by which means steam-vessels may be 
enabled to perform the most distant 
voyages. The engine in this boat was 
worked with gas generated on board 
by a small apparatus [8 inches in dia- 
meter and 30 inches long ; but the pro- 
pelling fluid, whether raised from coal, 
oil, vegetable substance, or water, is 
equally applicable and effective, and 
may render the employment of the ma- 
chine practicable in most countries. 
Indeed, the general use of this inge- 
nious invention, should it be attained, 
may ultimately lead to the most impor- 
tant results.— Morning Chronicle, 





We understand that a small, but neat 
edition of ** The Revolt of the Bees ” 
is in the press. It will be embellished 
with an elegant frontispiece, and con- 
tain a Preface, and a Dedication to the 
Emigration Committee. 





[We have the best authority for stating that the paragraph which appeared 
in the “‘ Scotch Times,” and since in several of the London papers, announcing 
that the Orbiston Community had abandoned the Co-operative principle, is 


totally destitute of foundation. ] 





